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The question is continually asked, how shall 
society be protected against the murderer, the 
assassin, the midnight incendiary, the traitor, and | 
the violator of female purity, if Capital Punish- | 
meut is abolished? Avery important question, | 
and one that should be bravely met by the advo- | 
cates of the abolition of Capital Punishment.— | 
[tis one that we do not shrink from meeting.— | 
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e done, 
lock strikes 


» he’sthere, # We are willing to test the power of dove, to try 
te what etlicacy there is in moral power. Society | 
s child! for Bt has no right, strictly speaking, to punish crimi- | 
set ! pals at all. God alone, (if any one) possesses | 

that right, and can exercise it righteously. In-| 
in! deed, | deny that God ever punishes at all. All| 
un! his efforts are bent to save men by the power of | 
te love, but if punishment is ever right, man has no 


‘lock strikes God is omniscient, all wise, | 


, per ; | 
and can judge of the degree of guilt resting upon | 
every individual, but man can not. Another 
thing is certain, and that is, if Society was doing | 


right to inflict it. 


blast howls 


the cloudy § right, kindness would protect it, but it has incor- | 
porated into itself, such a hellish system of heart- 
lessuess, competition and strife, that no wonder 
prisons and dungeons are necessary to its pro- 
tection, but this fact proves nothing. » It may be 
necessary to imprison men to preserve the pre- 
sent state of society, but the present state of 
society is entirely wrong, and if it was a Chris- 
tian state of society prisons would not be neces- 
sary Prisons have their foundation in deep seat- | 
ed wrong ig the body politic, and until that is | 
changed, they will prabably be necessary, but} 
stillthey are notright. But our enquiry now, is | 
not as to the rightfulness of force, it is merely 
what means shall we use to save the criminal.— 
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ong We hold that he may be saved. Who shall, in| 
the face of the reform of so many thousands of | 
— inebriates by the power of love, attempt to deny 
uck four ! the possibility of this. This, then, is our object, 
= « @§ to save the criminal, not merely to punish him. 
Like a father who restricts his children merely 
eath. to do them good, so should government restrain 
the criminal just as much, and no more than is 
necessary to reform him, It should be, not a} 
e 621-2 cts. B harsh, unfeeling monster, thirsting for the blood | 


oncise and 

In prepar- 
1y valuable 
is country. 


of its victims like a piratical band, but a merciful 
futher, aiming at the restoration of its erring 
children, and if it would try the power of love, 
the experiment might work so well, as to induce 


hapter em- 

ject. it to substitute in the place of its present strife, 
the Union; &f bantering, bargaining, cheating, cold calculation, 
er to have Bf and mercenary dealings, the beautiful system of 


love taught by our Saviour, which is so entirely 
opposite to the present social system in almost 
every particular. O that the time might come, 
when our Saviour’s blessed kingdom of love and 
peace and purity, shall spread from pole to pole. 
‘Lift up your heads ye gates and be ye lifted up | 
ye everlasting doors, for the king of glory, ‘I | 
that speak in righteousness, mighty to save ;”’ to 
come in.’ Love is the foundation of all true re- 
form, and love demands that kindness should be 
shown to prisoners. We have him in our pow- 
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yrded opin- § er, what then should we do with him? First, 
_ Franklin, § examine his head, (for no philosopher will deny 
lward Liv- § the truth of Phrenology,) and ascertain the state 
double the 


of his organs, and certainly if we find certain pro- 
pensities largely developed in him, it is wicked 
to punish him severely for that which he is not 
so much to blame for. Iam satisfied that the 


eader, this 
shest novel 
dental por- 
ir criminal 


ms.’-—New § mass of sin, committed in our world, arises from 
the power of temptation. We are all liable to 
the whole § yield to temptation, some more than others; the 


and facts, 


man who yields, perhaps has made greater efforts 
and judg- 


to resist, than we who do not yield. He is 


ur ger placed in very different circumstances from what 
| upon the we are. His early education has been different 


ine, NV. Y. from ours, and he is to be pitied rather than to 





risagents, | be blamed. He is a victim of temptation. How 
riggs, 403 — merciful we should be towards him, when we re- 
ns for the — flect upon the many crimes we have all commit- 
bers sold. — ted ourselves, as great in the sight of God, as 
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those of the criminal. After examining his head, 
and ascertaining the temptation to which he 
must have been subject, in order to form a correct 
estimate of his guilt, next it should be our great 
endeavor to reform him. ‘To this end, kindly in- 
fluences should be upon him. The sun of di- 
vine love, should let fall its heavenly rays upon 
his cheerless and benighted soul. He has had 
struggles with sin, In the worst cases ot crime, 
there is goodness left, as is often seen to be the 
case in our criminal prosecutions. Then love, 
all powerful love, should take hold of the poor 
individual and surround him with virtuous influ- 
ences. Kind and heavenly souls should endeavor 
to instill into his mind, the beauties of holiness. 
Nature, in all its loveliness, should smile upon 
him, to assist the work. Heshould be allowed 
to roam at large, through beautiful fields, over 
brooks and streams, and wander up and down 
amid the revelings of wild nature, that his spirit 
seeing God around him, may be turned towards 


| that pure and holy being, that far exceeds in 


loveliness all that nature in her most gorgeous 
array can boast of. Prison walls, cold icy hearts, 
iron bars and damp dungeons, with all their 
withering, soul-killing, hardening influences, 
should be kept far, far away from the poor unfor- 
tunate man, and all around, from nature inall her 
glory to the merest trifle necessary for his bodily 
health, should tell of love, of purity, of sanctity. 
le should be taught to pray to the Universal 
Father, who loves him. Like the prodigal son, 
he should be induced to ‘arise and go to his 
father,’ his kind heavenly Father from whom he 
has wandered. ‘Tears of penitence should be 
encouraged in him, a broken and a contrite heart 
should be aimed at, and when true repentance 
shall have been produced, a genuine reformation, 
ave taken place, he should be dismissed to 


| Society, with his heart full of love to all around 


him, and of course he should be received by 
Society, as a returning prodigal, not as a scape 


| gallows, to be shunned and avoided by all. Means 


of livelihood should be seenred for him; among 
the virtuous, before he is released from his con- 
O, how blessed, how heavenly, would 
this be. Of course, while he is thus being 
trained into righteousness, his earning should go 
to his family that they may not be punished by 
his crimes. <A strong guard should attend him, 
and if any signs of refractory conduct are observ- 
ed he should be denied some of his privileges, 
all in the spirit of love however. Imprisonment 
for life, should never be thought of by any friend 
of man, but a moral hospita? to cure the disease of 
sin, the prisoner to be discharged when cured. 
ANTI-HANGING. 
Mr. Editor, you will perceive, that I have not 
explained what I would have done with the crim- 
nal, as particularly as might be wished. I thought 
it necessary to lay the ground work first, to show 
that kindly influences must be used, and I am 
prepared to hear it said: ‘ Yours is an Eutopian 
scheme,’ that there is nothing practical about it, 
a fine theory as to what should be done, but no 
directions how to do it. Have patience with my 
prolixity, and.I will show in a future number, the 
practical part of my plan. The theory is as 
above. Yours, ANTI-HANGING. 


VS 


REPORT 
Of the Select Committee (of New York) on the Pe- 


titions to abolish Capital Punishment. 


The select committee, to whom was referred 
the several petitions praying for the passage of a 
law to abolish the punishment of death, having 
had the same under consideration, Report: 

That they are deeply impressed with the grave 
and momentous importance of the subject refer- 
red to their consideration, and have fully appre- 
ciated the difficulty of the task to which they 
were assigned. An increased interest has been 
given to the subject by the active and earnest 
discussion which is now being held in every part 
of the country, and among all classes of the peo- 

le. 

The public mind is fully roused to the enquiry, 
‘Ought not the punishment of death to be now 
abolished? The committee have not hesitated 
to answer that solemn interrogatory in the affir- 
mative. They assume as premises which they 
believe all intelligent minds admit to be true, 
that the legitimate end of punishment is to pre- 
vent the perpetration of crime, not to take ven- 
geance on the offender. Those who would op- 
erate a change of the existing law, are met with 
the objection that this punishment was establish- 
ed by God himself, and that man must not abro- 
gate it. 





Without intending to examine the validity of 
this argument in all the detail with which it is 
invested, it suffices the general view which they 
have taken to say, that they cannot assent to this 
kind of reasoning. 

True it is, that the Code of Moses and the 
Noachic Ordinance authorized, nay, required this 
punishment among th@gews. It were useless 
labor to speculate upomthe causes or the peculiar 
circumstances which suggested or required this 
code of laws for the Jewish nation. It is not 
and never will be permitted to us to raise the 
veil from that deep and solemn mystery which 
rests upon the character and history of that ex- 
traordinary people. Nor can it now be known 
how to reconcile with our ideas of justice or pol- 
icy a law which denounced the penalty of death 
alike and indiscriminately upon idolatry and 
witchcraft, upon blasphemy and adultery, upon 
man stealing, and the eating of blood, and even 
gathering sticks upon the Sabbath. 

Nor can the moral sense of mankind (the safest 
of all human criterta,) be held from revolting at 
the judgment which strewed the wilderness with 
the carcasses of human beings for their unbelief, 
and for the infidelity of the people that one of 
the tribes should be commanded to go in and out 
from gate to gate, and slay every man his brother, 
his companion and his neighbor; and that for re- 
bellion against the lawgiver, gave wives and 
children to be swallowed up in a common de- 
struction. 

These laws were never promulgated save a- 
mong the Israelites to whom they were directed, 
and if they were ever intended for a general ap- 
plication, it would seem that they were abolished 
by the mission of Him who held back the stone 
from the adulterous woman—who returned to no 
man evil forevil—who came not to destroy men’s 
les, but to save them—whose last prayer was 
for his own murderers: ‘ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do’—and whose com- 
ge is upon us still, to turn both cheeks to the 
of thre smiter. 

The committee feel no difficulty, therefore, in 
coming to the conclusion that the Legislature is 
free to adopt such laws upon this as well as all 
other subjects, as in its judgment will be most 
wisely calculated to reach the object in view by 
the mildest means, and to reject as inapplicable 
to us the sanguinary requirement of ‘ eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, burning for burn- 
ing.’ Such a tone of punishment is inconsistent 
with the light of that wisdom that came down 
from the Star of Bethlehem, and is diffusing its 
blessed and meliorating influence wherever it 
goes. 

There are two prominent objects aimed at in 
the adoption of penal laws : 

First. The reformation of the offender. 

Second. The prevention of crime, by means of 
the example. 

The first is of course frustrated by the destruc- 
tion of the convict, whose penitence, however 
sincere and contrite, can render him no merey. 

It remains to enquire how far the second is ac- 
complished by this punishment. 

It is worthy of remark, that many men distin- 
guished for their learning, benevolence and wis- 
dom, have from time to time denied the right of 
any government to sacrifice the life of the cul- 
prit. 

The great and good Rush held that ‘the 
power over human life was the prerogative of Him 
who gave it, and that human laws rise in rebel- 
lion against this prerogative, when they transfer 
it to other hands.’ 

The learned commentator of the laws and con-| 
stitution of England deelared that ‘to shed the 
blood of our fellow citizens was a matter that re- 
quired the greatest consideration and the fullest 
conviction of our authority, for life is the imme- 
diate gift of God to man, which he can neither 
resign, nor can it be taken from him unless by 
the command or permission of Him who gave it, 
either expressly revealed or collected from the 
laws of nature or society by clear and indisputa- 
ble demonstrations.’ 

Our own Livingston applied all the power of | 
his clear and vigorous mind to the study and in- | 
vestigation of this subject, and to the end of his 
life wrote and reasoned with all the passion of | 
his soul and the deep abiding convictions of his 








judgment, against the continuance of this law.— 


He combined the logic of an experienced states- | 
man with the warm and right feelings of a be- 
nevolent heart. He asks, ‘If this spectacle of 
horror (death) is insufficient to deter men from 
the commission of slight offences, what good 
reason can be given to persuade us that it will 
have this operation where the crime is more atro- 





cious? Can we believe that the fear ofa remote 
and uncertain death will stop the traitor in the 
intoxicating moment ofa fancied victory over the 
constitution and liberties of his country? Will 
it turn aside the purpose of the secret assassin, 
who meditates the removal of the only obstacle 
to his enjoyment of wealth and honors? Will it 
master the strongest passions, and counteract the 
most powerful motives, while it is too weak to 
prevent the indulgence of the slightest criminal 
inclination ? 

There is a strange propensity in the human 
mind to disregard the infliction of severe punish- 
ment, and the history of criminal jurisprudence 
bears ample and unerring testimony to this truth. 
The secrets of the prison house coneur in show- 
ing that the first suggestions of capital crimes 
have been made again and again under the very 
eaves of the public machinery of death. Forty 
arrests of pickpockets were made in one instance 
at the gallows, on which two of their number had 
suffered for the same crime. One of the jurors 
who was empannelled on the trial of Dr. Dodd, 
for whose pardon all England prayed in vain, and 
at whose execution so many tears were shed, a 
short time afterwards for the same crime went 
his way to death on the same gallows at Ty- 
burn. 

Volumes of cases could be collected, showing 
the indifference and levity with which convicts 
go to execution. 

Itis said to be a common amusement among 
the boys at Newgate, after every execution, to 
act over the scaffold scene, with all the dramatis 
personé spiritedly represented. The practised 
felon embarks in his work of villany and crime 
with much the same feeling that prompts the 
soldier in his march to the battle field where 
danger and death are sure to be encountered, but 
every one says to himself that he will escape, 
that the chance will not fall on him. 

The one pound note massacre in England prov- 
ed that the faster they hung the faster the forge- 
ries were Committed. 

The solemn enquiry now is, has not this ex- 
periment been sufficiently tested to prove its in- 
efliciency to attain the end proposed, or at least 
an approximation towards it?) Have there not 
been victims enough, whose spirits have ascend- 
ed from the scaffold, to tell us that it is @ vain 
one? 

How much longer ean it be deemed necessary 
to continue this judicial murder ? ‘ 

In the judgment of the committee it is time to 
abandon now and forever this practice of throt- 
tling the image of God upon the gallows. That 
this conviction is broadcast throughout the coun- 
try, among all ranks and all classes of people, 
there is abundant and conclusive evidence. 

The committee believe they are warranted in 
saying that there is a deep and general feeling in 
the public mind that it is time that the axe of 
the executioner should have rest, and that this 
sentiment is in full accordance with the charac- 
ter of Him who drew the rainbow over the sky 
as the blessed sign of mercy and of hope to the 
world below it. 

It is true that there is yét a considerable por- 
tion of the people who strenuously oppose the 
abolition of this punishment, and insist that soci- 
ety would not be safe in its adoption. It is na- 
turally to be expected that there should be an un- 
Willingness among many to consent to a change 
so great, and a reluctance to disturb a law to 
which so many nations have given their sanction 
and on which centuries have set their seal.— 


| Nolumus leges Anglia mutari. 


That these considerations are entitled to great 
weight in the decision of the question, the ¢om< 
mittee are ready to admit, but it should also be 
remembered that laws and practices now univer- 
sally condemned and exploded, might be support- 
ed by the same testimony in their behalf. 

There is no department of vur government and 
institutions in which the steps of improvement 
have been so strong and onward, as in its crimi- 
nal law and jurisprudence. 

The time was when the laws of our mother 
country made burning plow-shares the test and 
protection of innocence. 

It was not tillthe reign of the good Queen 
Ann that persons accused were allowed witnesses 
to testify or counsel to speak in their defence. 

The penalty of death was inflicted for offences 
of the slightest as well as the highest character. 

It is said that the countenance of Tinville, the 
national executioner of France, lighted up with 
the glow of infernal beauty at the prospect of 


blood. 


Not so with our laws. They indicate a spirit 
of humane justice. They sanction some sym- 
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pathies with the convict, and encourage efforts 
te retire him from the course of crime and restore 
him to the walks of honest society. 

The committee are not prepared to advise this 
experiment with regard to the deliberate mur- 
derer, but believe that all the legitimate ends of 
punishment will be fully answered by a_ prison 
instead of a gallows, and recommend THAT 
THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH BE FOR- 
EVER ABOLISHED IN THIS STATE. 

The reluctance of jurors to convict is becom- 
ing more and more apparent from every day’s ex- 
perience; and the solemn obligation of their 
oaths is weakened and impaired by the severe 
conflict between their convictions of guilt and 
their yearnings to save the life of the prisoner 
committed to their hands, 

This feeling is so strong that the committee 
have reason to believe that many murderers have 
gone ‘ unwhipt of justice,’ whenthe evidence of 
guilt was fearfully clear. 

This proposition was examined and discussed 
by Mr. O'Sullivan in his report to this House on 
the 14th of April, 1841, with a research and 
ability which has never been exceeded by any 
writer upon the subject, in which the same con- 
clusion was come to, and sustained by a vote of 
57 to 52. This report has relieved the commit- 
tee from so full an examination as they other- 
wise would have made. 

The change proposed cannot safely be effected 
without restraining the pardoning power of the 
Executive by a constitutional restriction, and 
hence no bill is reported for the action of the 
House at the present session. 

Your committee therefore conclude with the 
expression of the confident hope that the Con- 
vention which is expected to meet in 1846, will 
make adequate provision in the organic law, so 
that the Legislature may put an end to a practice 
which is unnecessary to the great purposes of 
public justice, and utterly repugnant to the phi- 
losophy and humanities of the age. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
ROD’K M. MORRISON, 
SAM’L A. BROWN, 
G. O. CHASE, 
A. W. DANFORTH. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 


Remarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline in the 
United States. By D. L. Dix. Boston: Printed by 
Monroe and Francis. 1845. pp. 104. 








This is a well written pamphlet from a lady known 
throughout our country by her extensive visits to va- 
rious prisons. We have read the whole work witha 
great degree of interest. Having voluntarily visited 
a large number of the same prisons to which she al- 
ludes, of course we felt like comparing notes. The 
object of the pamphlet was to answer at once, ‘ nu- 
merous written and verbal inquiries respecting the 
result of four years personal study and observation of 
the Penitentiaries, Jails and Almshouses, in the 
Northern and Middle States * * * *” 

Well does Miss Dix remark that ‘ Society during 
the last hundred years has been alternately perplexed 
and encouraged, defeated and successful, respecting 
the two great questions—how shall the criminal and 
pauper be disposed of, im order to reduce crime and 
reform the criminal on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to diminish pauperism and restore the pauper 
to useful citizenship?’ Our author has here stated 
the grand difficulty, but like others, she is obliged to 
come to the conclusion ‘that society is very far from 
realizing their accomplishment.’ We read this work 
in hopes, however, to see this question answered.— 
We were disappointed. High as our opinion of Miss 
Dix has been, we do sincerely regret that she has 
fallen into one very common error, which is that 
prisoners generally need harsh measures of restraint. 
If dungeons, chains, and gibbets could have made the 
world good, righteousness would ere this time have 
prevailed over the habitable globe. We really thought 
from the many beautiful and touching anecdotes, 
which she has related in her intercourse with the in- 
sane, that she would be ready to extend the same 
principle in a great degree to criminals. But she is 
not prepared to do this. Her work, for instance, goes 
almost against pardon in any case whatever. It was 
the remark of one of the best Wardens we have ever 
seen, ‘that pardons are not frequent enough.’ In her 
accounts, she comes tothe Massachusetts Prison.— 

We unhesitatingly think she has here done great in- 
justice to the present Warden. We know more of 
that prison than of any other, having visited it several 
times, and having been a Sabbath School Teacher 
till we were excluded withtwo others, Ly the Chaplain 
on account of our religious belief. We have never 
met with a Warden so well calculated for his station 














as Mr. Robinson. Our reasons will be given hereaf- 
ter. Speaking of this prison, Miss Dix, says :— 

‘I fear that the Inspectors, and also the Warden 
and Chaplain of the Massachusetts prison, have been 
somewhat too hasty in their conclusions in dispens- 
ing with some observances and rules generally con- 
nected with discipline, and that their congratulations 
to each other and the public, as expressed in the last 
two annual reports, are based on their wishes and 
hopes, rather than on a knowledge of prison govern- 
ment and necessities. I respect in them the feeling 
which has prompted the wish to dispense with forms, 
and the appearance of restraint, and some close rules ; 
I lament the necessity of imposing them; but I am, 
from a four years’ observation of jails and peniten- 
tiaries, obliged to allow, that greater restraints are 
necessary in all these, than our wishes, putting aside 
reasoning on consequences, would determine. Siea- 
dy, firm, and kind government of prisoners is the 
truest humanity, and the best exercise of duty. It is 
with convicts as with children; unseasonable indul- 
gence indiscreetly granted, lead to mischiefs which 
we may deplore, but cannot gepair.’ 

It has been generally su ed that ‘the lash’ was 
entirely removed since Mr. Robinson's administra- 
tion. Such is not the fact. We regret this, but we 
have such confidence in the Warden that we believe 
it will be sparingly used. Could Mr. Robinson have 
that sympathy from his officers and the community 
generally, there would doubless be found, at once, a 
ready way of dispensing with this form of punish- 
ment. We give below a table of Punishments. 
Punishments in the Massachusetts State Prison, in 

April, May, and June, 1844 and °45 :— 

Date. Days. 
Apri, 1844. OFFENCE. Stripes. Solitary. 

For talking repeatedly, and insolence 

‘* gross disobedience of orders 1 

“ insolence and disobedience of or- 

ders 1 

“ attempting to obtain tobacco 11-2 

** obstinately refusing to labor 1 

“ refusing to labor 1 

‘** jnsolence to an ‘officer 1 
AprIL, 1845. 

For making a disturbance in his shop 1 

‘“« insolence to an officer 1 

*« obtaining tobacco from a visitor 3 

‘* jnsolence to his officer 2 

‘« disobedience and insolence 1 

*“ making adisturbancein his shop 2 

“ quarrelling with a fellow convict 2 

“ jnsolence and disobedience of or- 

ders 2 

** making a disturbance in his shop 

and cell 2 

“ attempting to break out of his cell 11-2 

‘* insolence to his officer 1 

“ threatening his officer with vio- 

lence 4 
May, 1844. 

For profane language and insolence 3 

‘* gross insolence to an officer 1 

‘* refusing to labor 2 

“ disobedience of orders and leaving 

his shop 1 

‘gross insolence and disturbing the 

quiet of solitary prison 8 

*« jnsolence and profanity 3 

** jnsolence to an officer 1 

“« jnsolence and disobedience of or- 

ders 1 
May, 1845. 

For quarrelling with a convict 11-2 

“ assaulting a fellow convict 1 

“ quarrelling with a fellow convict 1 

“* secreting himself with intent to 

escape 5 1 

‘« gross insolence and disobedience 2 

o do do Goi: 3 

‘* gross insolence and insubordina- 

tion 2 

‘** gross insolence to his officer 2 

‘“ assaulting and striking aconvict 7 

«© quarrelling with a fellow convict 11-2 

* gross insolence to his officer 1 

* inattention to his work, &c. 2 

June, 1844. 
For disobedience of express orders 1 

** disobedience and insubordination 2 

* disturbing the quiet of the solitary 

prison 6 
‘« insolence to an officer 2 
‘© quarrelling with and striking a 
fellow prisoner 6 
Jung, 1845. 
For refusing to labor 1 

“ making a noise while in his cell 1 

** idleness and gross insolence 4 

‘© quarrelling with a fellow convict 2 

‘* making a noise while in his cell 1 

* quarrelling with a fellow convict 2 

‘“« gross insolence to an qfficer 2 

“ disobedience of orders 1 

** gross insolence to an officer 2 

“ do and disobedience 3 

‘ refusing to labor and hiding his 

tools 4 

“ disobedience of orders and gross 

insolence 5 
«gross insolence to his officer 2 
* insolence, disobedience and idle- 

ness 8 
“ making a disturbance while in his 

cell 1 
* insolence and having prohibited 

articles 112 
** making a disturbance in his cell 1 
“ 86 do do while in his 

cell 1 
“ quarrelling witha fellow convict 2 
*« gross insolence to an officer 3 
“ refusing to labor 1 
‘* making a disturbance in his cell 1 
“ fighting with a fellow convict 2 
* gross laziness and inattention to work 1 
“ refusing to labor 1 








We say again, that the remarks of Miss Dix in re- 
gard to our prison were uncalled for, and that we be- 
lieve she wil! do very much towards prejudicing the 
community against a Penitentiary which is one of 
the best in the whole land, At its head is an officer 
of uncommon vigor, keenness and refinement, and 
one whose merits may well claim for him a distin- 
guished place in the annals of philanthropy. c. s. 


THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND THE GALLOWS. 


Ever since we commenced the publication of ‘the 
Hangman,’ the editor of the Christian Watchman 
has been very much disturbed in his feelings. He 
seems to think that limited as our labors may be, it 
is possible that we may succeed in overthrowing the 
gallows. In such an event he supposes that crime 
would pour in upon society like a flood. In every 
case of murder that occurs far and near, he seems to 
suppose that our labors are at least, an indirect 
cause. The late murder in Boston, of Maria Bick- 
ford by Albert J. Tirrell, has furnished him with an 
instance to make a fresh attack upon us, and the few 
friends with whom we are connected in our benevo- 
lent enterprise. That our readers may judge of the 
spirit of the editor of the ‘ Christian Watchman,’ we 
present his own words :— 


‘And now if we may be allowed to anticipate the 
future, the further history of this affair will probably 
be something like this: Tirrell will be apprehended 
and brought to trial for murder, ‘of his malice afore- 
thought, against the peace of this Commonwealth, 
and the laws of the same;’ he will be convicted and 
sentenced to death. This will arouse the philanthro- 
pists—Charles Spear, Wendell Phillips, Dr. Chan- 
ning and Robert Rantoul—et td omne genus, who 
will post up their bills, call public meetings, make 
speeches, and compass sea and land to save: this 
martyr of our bloody Jaws and courts from the gal- 
lows. We shall be again told that enpunity is the 
grand preventive of crime, and that the worst use 
that Tirrell can be put to, is to hang him.’ 


The reader will see here what a diabolical spirit it 
is that upholds the gallows. We are astonished be- 
yond measure to witness such a spirit in the nine- 
teenth century. And then how contemptibly does 
this editor speak of such men as Wendell Phillips, 
Dr. Channing, Robert Rantoul. Of ourself, of course, 
we say nothing. Our labors and sacrifices are known. 
We are not prepared to magnify them. But when 
the men whom this editor has been pleased to asso- 
ciate with us, are assailed, we feel that such a spirit 
deserves the severest rebuke. Are not these men 
known, widely known, for their efforts in preventing 
crime, as well as in advocating a suitable punish- 
ment? To assail the characters of such men in our 
community will only bring the assailant himself into 
the contempt which he justly deserves. 
ticular course we may take in regard to Tirrell, we 
know not; that we may ask the community not to 
shed his blood is very likely; that we may try to 
persuade even the editor of the Christian Watchman 
that this murderer is still his brother, and has the 
same common Father with him, is not very unlikely, 
for we hope he is not so far gone, as to deny the doc- 
trine of common brotherhood even for murderers ! 

We believe that in the present excited state of 
the public mind, it is no time to decide about our 
course. We know there are thousands, yes, tens of 
thousands, who are thirsting for the blood of this 
murderer. And suppose he is hung till he is dead, 
will this bring back his murdered victim? Will mur- 
der be prevented by dipping our hands in the blood of 
this infatuated man? But it will be said, he will be 
out of the way; he can do no more harm. And 
pray, is that the highest object of society te put its 
members to death? Why not then build a gallows 
at every corner of the street, and bring out your luna- 
tics from your asylums? Why not empty all our 
jails? Why not go to our State Prisons and bring 
out all the murderers, (for we have seven in our own 
prison at Charlestown) and put them all to death ? 
Oh no, this would not do. This would be murdering 
by wholesale. No. But now and then we must 
have a victim! It won’t do to let every murderer 
escape from the gallows. And this editor thinks 
now that it is about time to have another victim 
hung up onthe scaffold. And already he is forestall- 
ing public opinion: he is whetting his appetite for 
the bloody scene. And he professes to be a Chris- 
tian! And to be governed by him who when ex- 
piring upon the cross, prayed, ‘ Father forgive them 
for they no not what they do.’ Heaven save us 
from such Christianity. We close witha single re- 
mark: would our brother editor like to perform this 
work upon the gallows? Next week we hope to be 
able to give his views on that point. c. Ss. 
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Tea Party.—lIt has been proposed by some friends, 
who know our embarrassments, to raise sce means 
by getting up a social meeting or Tea Party. So far 
in our movement, the burden has fallen upon ustoa 
very great extent. It has been supposed that there are 
many who would willingly throw in their mite to 
help on our cause ifa Tea Party could be got up.— 
There are some ladies who feel interested, and who 
stand ready to do something if the way can be 
opened. 





What par- | 


Written for the Hangman. 


PETER O°CONNOR. 


The unfortunate individual whose name stands at 
the head of this article, was arraigned before the Oc. 
tober term of the Supreme Court, now in session in 
this town, charged with the murder of a Mr. Welch, 
in Roxbury, on the 3d day of June last. 

But in consequence of the absence ofa material and 
necessary Witness, on the part of the defendant, his 
Honor, Chief Justice Shaw, on motion of the defend. 
ant’s counsel, ordered the case to be postponed till the 
third Monday in February, when it will come up for 
final decision. 

In empanneling the Jury in this case, I could but 
ice the gradual change that is taking place in the 
publicmind. Each Juryman, on rising, and previous 
to being sworn, had this question put to him by the 
Court: “ Do you entertain any opinions in regard to 
capital punishment which would preclude you from 
bringing the prisoner in guilty of the crime charged 
against him, knowing at the same time that the pen- 
alty is death?” To this interrogation four of said 
Jurymen replied in the affirmative. 

Who would have thought ten years ago, or even 
five, that a Juryman would object to bringing a per- 
son in guilty of murder, from the fact that death by 
hanging would be the penalty of such a crime? An 
instance of this kind would have beena miracle ! 

But my principal object in writing this article is, Mr. 
Editor, to enquire why it is that a jury should be picked 
| and sorted as a farmer sorts potatoes, when a case of 
| thiskind is to be tried? After the Jury is selected 
| and sworn, they are requested to rise, and the Clerk 





of the Court makes a proclamation to them in these 
words; “Gentlemen of the Jury, the prisoner at the 
Bar is charged with the crime of murder; to this 
charge he pleads not Guilty, and has placed himseii 
upon his country for trial—which country you are !” 

Now if the declaration, “‘ which country you are,” 
means any thing, it is this, that these twelve men are 
a true representation of the mass. But in order, as | 
apprehend, that the people should be represented, a 
Jury should be empanneled without any regard to 
their views, either in favor of the gallows or against. 
| Is itnotso? Let us try the same principle in another 
| case. Suppose the Senators and Representatives to 
| Congress were put to this test, and no one should be 
elected except such as were in favor of the eternal 
existence of Slavery! Could such a Congress be 
| called the “ Country?” Would it true repre- 
| sentation of the people? No! 

Then how, I ask, can a Jury, whose competency to 
serve in the case of a capital trial, depende on a par- 
ticular belief, be called the “Country ?” it cannot, 
and the declaration is false. I rather suspect that 
what is called legal proceedings, and the thing called 
Justice, should not always be considered as synoni- 
mousterms! It isa fact well known by the defend- 
ers of the gallows, that it is becoming every day more 
odious in the view of truly benevolent and Christian 
men; hence the necessity of selecting such ones, and 
such only as are in favor of the gallows! If this prin- 
ciple prevails, then the trial by Jury is a solemn 
mockery, and justice the synominee of perfidity and 
corruption. Suppose my neighbor and | have a mis- 
understanding in relation to some matter, and we 
agree to submit it to the decision of three men. And 
suppose I claim the right of choosing the whole num- 
ber, and furthermore, before accepting any one, should 
question him as to whether he thought I, or my neigh- 
bor, was right; and on finding that he disagreed with 
me, reject him, and thus go through with the whole, 
until I found the three who thought as I did! Would 
this be a fair way of proceeding? evidently not. If 
the principle is admitted to be just in regard to sort- 
ing men out to sit as Jurymen,I see not why, on the 
principle of justice, O’Connor has not the same right 
to say the Jurymen shall all be opposed to the gallows, 
as the Government has to say they shall all be in 
favor of it! ‘It isa poor rule that don’t work both 
ways.” I have thrown out these suggestions, hoping 
that some one more competent will take up the sub- 
ject. It seems to me that this is an injustice 


| 





be a 





“ Of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen !’” 


Dedham, Mass. 


PRISONER'S FRIEND. 

, in one or two numbers more, we shall probably 
present our periodical with the above title. We 
suppose the usual objection will be urged, that we 
forget the community in commiserating the condition 
ofthe prisoner. Weare not prepared to enter far in- 
to this objection, but we would simply ask whether 
the prisoner is not entitled to somesympathy? Is he 
nota man and a brother? Has he no claims what- 
ever upon society? If he has none, then what does 
it all mean that for twenty years past, there has been 
a Prison-Discipline Society, whose object has been to 
set before the community the condition of the prison- 
er. This society pleads that he may be rendered 
comfortable; that he may have suitable food and 
clothing ; that men may be appointed to give him 
moral instruction. Connected with this Society are 


G. T. 
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HANGMAN. 














some“of the most distinguished men in our country.— 
No one presumes to charge its members with a mor- 
pid sympathy for the criminal. But we know where 
the whole difficulty lies. It is because in connection 
with a sympathy for criminals generally, we venture 
to attack the life taking principle. This strikes at 
the root of all violence. Few men can bear to have 
this principle attacked. They want the power to kill. 
They thirst for blood. And any one who ventures to 
question the right to take life, however feeble his 
efforts, must expect to suffer reproach. But we shal] 
goon regardless of the threats of the violent. We 
sincerely believe we are right. And what heart can 
be so lost to all sensibility as not to feel for the prison- 
er? Perhaps he has a family. Perhaps he has been 
neglected by that very society whose laws he has 
violated. Letus go then to his lonely cell in the 
spirit of Jesus, and speak kindly to him. Perhaps he 
may yet be reformed. ' 
** Not to him 

Do nature’s fair varieties exist, 

He never sees the sun’s delightful beams, 

Save when thro’ yon high bars it pours a sa 

And broken splendor.’’ C. 6. 


Tur New TitLte.—We shall present our paper with 
its new title on the first week in December. We 
have been at considerable expense to make this 
change. In addition, several improvements have 
occurred in the general arrangement of the paper. 
Our engraver has obtained a most beautiful design 
fora head. It represents Howarop in the act of visi- 
ting a prison. Will not our friends interest them- 
selves noW to increase our subscription list? Fre- 
quently, we have been told that our title of ‘ Hang- 
man’ was so obnoxious that they could not ask 
No such objection can be raised 
against the title of ‘ Prisoner’s Friend.’ It opens 
at once to the mind an interesting field. The very 
name is inviting. It reminds one of him who was 
called ‘the Friend of Sinners,’ though it was done 
in derision, yet the enemies of Jesus never spake a 
greater truth. 

Under our new head, we can present the claims of 
the prisoner with greater force than ever. We do 
not intend to advocate the no-puvishment theory, 
but we shall advocate that mercy should be mingled 
with judgment, that the prisoner has not forfeited 
allelaims to human sympathy and regard. Such 
will be our cause, but more hereafter when our title 
appears. Cc. & 


others to subscribe. 


ee ee 

A Present.—Last week we found a large bundle 
with our address left at our office. On opening it 
we found two coats! We were politely invited to 
use them or give them to some one more needy.— 
Not knowing any one poorer than ourself, we put on 
one, and found quite a ‘ good fit,’ and the other is re- 
served for future use. During the present stormy 
weather we have found the garment very comforta- 
ble. What will the Editorial fraternity say to this? 
Two coats in one day! We were saying sometime 
since that we thought we had one true sign of an 
Editor, which was that ‘we were out at the elbow.’ 
A thousand thanks to our friend. What makes the 
present the more valuable is the private manner in 
which it was sent. We have made several inquiries 
but who he, (aye, perhaps it may be a lady, who 
knows,) is, we cannot divine. We shouldn't wonder if 
some of the fair sex had procured this present, though 
it has been said that we have so little politeness, 
that we have never got much into their good graces. 
Our friend has strictly followed the precept. ‘ But 
when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.’ We feel now that we 
can met Old Boreas; but stop let us see, our wn- 
derstanding being rather weak and exposed, will 
need a little better sole. Being an invalid, we have 
totake care of what understanding we have. We 
wear now somewhere about number -! Excuse 
us for our plainness, but really ‘the Hangman’ has 
this year nearly taken the whole, coat, boots and all. 

C. S. 
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Murper.—We learn from the ‘Providence Journal’ 
that a man named Sherman, was murdered near 
Warren, Saturday night. We have not heard the 
particulars, but we understand that rum was at the 
bottom of it. Two men were arrested, charged with 
the murder, and were examined at Warren, yesterday 
afternoon. 

o~—eesesre 

Josern Boces has been found guilty at Wetumpka, 
Alabama, for murdering’ his own daughter, with 
whom he had held an incestuous connection. After 
she nad borne him twins he killed her because she 
refused to consent any longer to his wishes. 





ADRADDADDADADRARAOrmnee* 


Murper.—The Hartford Courant says that Benja- 
min Franklin, a colored man, has been committed to 
the County jail, charged with the murder of his wife, 
Amy Franklin, at Granby, Conn., on Sunday, the 
3d inst., by shooting her through the body, with a 
gun loaded with shot. His trial will be in January 
next, 





A PRESS AND TYPES WANTED, 


We are now making a strong effort in our city to 
obtain types and press that we may have an cffice of 
ourown. We have ascertained that the whole can 
be procured for about five hundred dollars. We 
have become satisfied that much could be saved, if 
we could procure the necessary materials for the 
purpose. It is for the friends of the cause to say 
whether ‘the Prisoner’s Friend,’ (:o anticipate our 
new title) shall have one office in this country ?— 
Having learned, when a boy, the art, of course we 
could ‘set up’ most of our own paper. Will not 
some of the craft help us in this good work? There 
are several yet remaining in our city, aye, even our 

wn printer, who can bear testimoay ,to our know- 
ledge of the craft. If we are asked why we do not 
procure the materials at once, we reply that ‘the 
Hangman’ has taken all our means, and nearly all 
our reputation, so that we cannot go on trust any 
further. In closing, we would just say that any do- 
nations from the craft, of type, stands, press, &c., 
would be thankfully received at No. 50 Cornhill.— 
Only don% send too many, for our room is rather 


small ! C. S. 


Thou art going ;—and tho’ thy friends would still 
Retain thee here, I would bid thee haste ; for, 
Tis the voice of duty calls, andthou must 
Yield obedience ; in doing which, I feel assured 
Thou wilt be happy. 


Thou art going ;—but 
Ere thou leavest, accept my thanks, poured from 
A grateful heart, for all thy kindness shown 
To me, a stranger ; for all the patience 
Thou hast ever had with all my faults, 
Accept my thanks ; and Oli! forgive, if 
In thoughtlessness, or in unguarded moment, 
I e’er have given pain. 


Thouart going ;—yet still 
I trust, altho’ the tie that binds us here be riven, 
There is a stronger tie that binds our souls,— 
The bond of Christian love. If so, what though 
We part? it will not be forever ! but we may hope 
To meet in fairer realms, where scenes of parting 
Verer more will come. 


ALL SORTS, 


07°The Lendon Pictorial Times has a portrait of 
the Prince of Wales’ Lap Dog! How many thou- 
sands of the starving population of Great Britain must 
envy thatdog! 


GGA letter sent by an English gentleman to a 
prominent London Physician is as follows: 

‘Cer, Yole oblige me uf yole kum un ce mel hev a 
Bad Kowld, am Hill in my Bow Hills, and hev lost 
my Happy tight.’ 


(-* Downing, the colored oysterman of New York, 
pays taxes on $90,000 real estate. 


{The whole of the London Sun of the 2d of 
October, is occupied with railroad advertisements.— 
Ir is said that the London Times, Chronicle and Her- 
ald are at present, making from £3000 to £4000 a 
week, by these advertisements. 


(CFA Pearv.—It is stated in the Nashville Ban- 
ner that a poor bey picked up a beautiful stone in 
the river, which, however, he was willing to sell for 
afew pennies. It proved to be a pearl, three eighths 
of an inch in diamaterand weighing eighteen grains, 
it is estimated to be worth $500, 


(Uy Jake says, he knows a family somewhere who 
are in the habit of having nothing for breakfast, and 
warming itup for dinner. He thinks the boys would 
make good printers! 

Pete says, he knows a family that beats Jake’s.— 
They have nothing for breakfast, warm it over for 
dinner, and eat what is left for supper! They have 
several smart boys, and think of making all of them 
editors. 


{The Daguerreotype has been introduced into 
the Sandwich Islands. It is advertised in the Poly- 
nesian that likenesses are taken at $10 each, and it 
is recommended that ‘the dresses of the sitter should 
correspond as far as practicable with the complexion.’ 


{7 Samuel Worcester, of Lancaster, has been 
committed to jail in Worcester, for the murder of 
his wife, while in a state of intoxication, she dying 
of wounds and bruises received from him, and ex- 
posses, lying upon the bare ground a part of the 
night. 


((7A Goop One.—Soon after the close of the war 
of 1812, an American vessel with a crew of green 
Yankees, moored at St. Catharine’s dock, in London. 
Oe of the Yankees pitched into a large warehouse, 
and the proprietor, presuming from his appearance 
that he was a green one, accosted him: 

‘Fr-fr-ri-riend, ca-can you t-t-tell m-m. Here his 
stuttering stoped his speech, and his book-keeper ad- 
vanced to his assistance, saying— 

‘He was going to ask you if you knew why Ba- 
laam’s ass spoke ?’ 

‘ Wall, I guess I du,’ replied Jonathan; ‘I guess 
Balaam was a stuttering man and could n’t speak, so 
his ass spoke for him !” 


(7 Yesterday a lady went to the police to inquire 
for a cloak which she had lost. Justice Osborn, who 
is fond of a joke, said, ‘Madam, we do things here 
without any cloak.’ ‘I beg your pardon,’ rejoined the 
lady, ‘I took this for the pelisse office.’—N. Y. Globe. 


(Some one says he never sees a small waist, 
without thinking how much health is there wasted, 





O' Sullivan’s Report made to the Legislature of New 
York on Capital Punishment.—For sale at the office 
j of the Massachusetts Society for the Abolition of 
| Capital Punishment, a few copies of the above Re- | 
| port, now considered the most able Legislative docu- | 
| ment that has ever been made in this country on the | 
_above subject. Price 75 cents. | 

Also a few Tracts on the same subject, some of 
which are to be had no where else in the country. 

On hand also, a few copies of Three Discourses | 
on Capital Punishment. By Rev. E, H. Cuapin. 


(Money pve For Booxs.—We have been look- 
ing over our accounts, and we find there are several 
persons who owe us for our books, whose accounts 
have been standing for a long time. We are obliged 
to meet several demands upon us about this time, 
and we must ask them to settle up their accounts. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


ARKANSAS! Crawrorp and Lavina 
Burnett, (husband and wife!) for the mur-| 
der of Jonathan Sibley, last August. ‘Time 
of execution unknown. 

CONNECTICUT: Awnprew P. Porter, | 
for the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last | 
February. To be hung July 3d, 1846. 

VIRGINIA! Honter Hitt, for the mur- 
der of Major Smith, at Norfolk. Time of| 
execution, January 2d, 1846. 


ILLINOIS! Joun Lone, Rosert Lone and | 








Youne, for the murder of Col. Daven-| 
port, of Rock Island. 

} , + 

_ MARYLAND! 
| for engaging in an insurrection. 


| execution unknown. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE! 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19th, | 
'1843. Time of execution November 12th, | 
1845. 
|_ UNITED STATES! Bane, the pirate. 
| Now confined in the Tombs, N.Y. City. The | 
time of execution is fixed by the President on | 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 


| NEW YORK! Titer, for the murder 
‘of John Covert. at Whitehall. Time of exe- 
cution not known. 

Joun Van Sreenserc and Epwarp O’Cony- 
ner, for the murder of Osman N. Steele, a 
Sheriff of Delaware County. ‘Time of exe- 
cution November 29th, 1845. 


VERMONT! Evcene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. 'Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. 

The law is now that there shall be fifteen months 
between the sentence and execution, and then the 
criminal is to be hung without an order from the 
Executive. 

MAINE! ‘Tomas Torn, for murder, 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. 

The law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even then with- 
out an order from the Executive. 





Wm. WHEELER, 2a slave, 
Time of 


PENNSYLVANIA! ~~ Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 


Jasez Boyv, for the murder of. Wesley 
Patton. Time of execution Nov. 21st., 1£ 45. 


LOUISIANA !  Pautine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 


SamveE Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Wm. McCautey, for the murder 

of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and_ infant 
daughter. 
_ Was to be executed on the 30th of May, 1845; but 
in consequence of some in@§rmality in sentencing 
him, the execution was postponed and the case is to 
be taken to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 


(Executions are now private in the following 
states: Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New-Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 


GRD EGETSIENES Shae 
NOTICES OF MEETINGS, LECTURES, &C, 


American Society for promoting the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


iy The annual meeting of this Society, will be 
held in the Chinese Saloon in the city of Philadelphia 


Anprew Howarp, | 





on Wednesday, November 12th, at 71-2 P.M. A 
general attendance of the friends of the cause is par- 
ticularly requested. : 

GEORGE M. DALLAS, 


President. 
Rosert Rantovt, IJr., 
Wituuam T. McCoon, 


Vice Presidents. 





Henry 8S. Parrerson, Secretary. 











Business Notices. 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 


(We fear that some of our subscribers have not 
received their paper regularly. Wehad agreed with 
a young man to mail the papers till the close of the 
volume. In the midst of his engagement he chose to 
leave us at once, obliging us to procure assistance in 
the best way we could. Such an arrangment will 
be made that no such interruption shall occur again. 
No blame can possibly be attached to us. As we 
have now found out the error in our list we shall im- 
mediately make the correction and forward the num- 
bers to those who have not received them. The 
above must be an answer to the letter from Methuen. 


((rAnvin M. Potty, will act as Agent for the 
Hangman in Leominster, Mass. 


Recets. to week ending November 6. 


From Waltham—H. B. Dix, 25e—A. Hayden, 25c 
—S. Farwell, 25e.—Watertown—M. Crosby, 25e— 
A. W. Burroughs, 25e—Lucinda Fuller, 25e-—George 
Tierce, 25e—S. Carpenter, 25e.—J. O. Kyes, Hop- 
kinton, 50e—Hiram Barrett, Walled Lake, Mich. $1 
—Jas. E. Chadwick, Windsor, Ct., 1—Z. Spear, 
Walpole, 50e-—Abby Dyer, Portland, Me., 62e-—Geo. 
Booth, Boston, 25c—Darius Barry, Lynn, 50c—G. 
W. Dearborn, Boston, 25e—Mr. Veazie, Boston, 50c. 








MARRIED: 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Parkman, Mr James M. 
Dolliver to Miss Mary Gurney. 

In South Boston, 30th ult. by Rev. Mr. Patten, Mr. 
Hamilton Hutchins, Esq. of Concord, N. H. to Miss 
Mary I. Chandler, ofS. B. 

In Charlestown, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. 
Wetherbee, Mr. Ebenezer R. Cook to Miss Sarah Jane 
Doloff. 

In South Bridgewater, on the 28th ult. Mr. Charles 
G. Dillingham, of Sandwich, to Miss Joanna I. Gibbs, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas F. Gibbs, of South Bridge- 
water. 

In Springfield, 2d inst., Abraham G. Tannat, Esq., 
publisher of the Hampden Washingtonian, to Mrs Sa- 
rah P. Willard. 





DIED: 


In this city, 20th ult., after a short but painful illness, 
Mary Ann, wife of Dr. Charles M. Wood, 39. 

3d inst., Mr. Joseph Bradlee, 31. 

3d inst., Mr. Sumner Adams, 42. 

In Cumberland, R. I., 24th wlt., Mr. William Rude, 
a soldier of the revolution, and was in the battle of 
Bunker Hill—93 years 7 months Li days. 

In East Boston, 28th ult., Mrs Hannah, wife of Mr 
Samuel Holbrook, 42. 

In Cambridge, 19th ult., Eliza Ann, daughter of Alon- 
zo F. and Sally Shed, 9. 

In Stonington, Ct. Freeman Pulsifier, formerly of 
Boston, 60. 








Titles of Jesus, 


By Cuarzes Spear. 











Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price $1 


{tery work has received high commendations both 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin a few 
notices from abroad. 


From the Enqutrer, London. 


‘The author has brought together, with great dili- 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied to 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting -altogether to 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop- 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but it 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock of 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres- 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a wel- 
come amongst us.” 


From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 


‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotional 
exercises, Werecommend it to congregational libra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to rest 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday- 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons of 
piety and morality. And since it !s one of the goodly 
fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lite- 
rary Ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we can 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too, in 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully got 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress of 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section of 
the ‘“‘ Names and Titles of Jesus,”’ 


From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 


‘This is a very interesting work, devotional and 
practical in its character and design. No one can 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure. 
Even in places in which an individual may see rea- 
sons to differ from the writer, he must still admire his 
power of moral discrimination, and feel at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ, 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published and 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Rriggs 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. ’ 
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From the Liberator. 
PITY THE WANDERER! 


« Are we not all children of one Father? And shall 
we not pity those, who among pit-falls, lose their way 
home ?—L. M. Child. 


Pity the wanderer ! 
The fierce temptations that beset his way, 
The midnight visions that enshroud his day, 
Thou dost not see—nor hear 
The horrid whisperings ’round his ear that thicken, 
Luring him downward till he falleth, stricken 
With shame, and hate, and fear. 
Thou canst not pierce the past with searching gaze, 
To read the records of his childhood’s days. 
Thou knowest not how saddened 
They might have been from harshness and disdain :— 
It may be from some false-imputed stain 
His spirit maddened ; 
And from the hour when human malice crushed 
His budding sympathies and hopes, he rushed 
Down the dark path of sin— 
No suasive voice to bid him look above, 
Or listen to the Father’s call of love— 
The monitor withia— 
Unchanging there to guide, bless, or reprove, 
Our polar star. 


Condemn him not, 
Though wild and wayward be his fiery course ; 
Though to thy gaze no symptoms of remorse 
Are visible :— 
Thou hast not pierced the secrets of his soul, 
And seen, through all its windings, rage and roll 
The flames of hell ; 
Thou canst not see what visions fill his night, 
Nor feel that deep, consuming, torturing blight, 
His heart doth feel, 
As to the future he directs his eye, 
Or muscs on the hopes of days gone by, 
When no dark spell 
Was o’er him—when upon the fair green earth, 
In innocence and joy he could walk forth, 
As free as thou. 
And canst thouthen in vengeful judgment sit ? 
Or place, in thy self-righteousness, thy feet 
Upon his brow? 
Or wilt thou that in thee his soul should meet 
Pity for his dark lot ; 


‘ Love one another,’ 
Are the sweet words of Him who loved our race . 
Unchangeably. If love find not a place 
Within our spirits, 
To gush in blessings on another’s heart, 
And pity and affection to impart 
Beyond his merits, 
How can we hope ‘the Highest and the Best’ 
Will give to our poor, guilty souls the rest, 
For which we sigh ? 
We all are sinners—’tis a mighty debt 
We owe our Lord ; aad can our hearts forget 
The Judge on high, 
Who will the vilest suppliant forgive, 
And bid the self-accusing rebel live ? 
Can we not see 
In our own hearts, the germ of every crime, 
What e’er hath stained the lengthened scroll of time ? 
Then may not we 
Pity, in unison with Love sublime, 
An erring brother? 


Bath, Maine. H.W H. 
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CIATION. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


The Society, of which I wrote in my last, is 
duly organized, and is about to commence active 
operations. 
to our prisons such a mode of discipline as is best 
calculated to reform the inmates, by stimulating 
and encouraging what remains of good within 
them, while they are at the same time kept un- 
der strict regulations, and guided by a firm hand. 
Their next object_is to render discharged con- 
victs such assistance as will be most likely to 
guide them into the paths of sober and successful 
industry. 

It is not easy to introduce public changes of 
any kind, without exciting in some individuals 
the feeling that they are personally slandered by 
any remarks on the old system. But such a feel- 
ing is neither wise nor just. Change and pro- 
gress belong to the destiny of man. The wise 
and good of past times, and some of the present 
also, have sincerely believed that extreme harsh- 
ness and severity toward criminals was absolute- 
ly necessary and unavoidable. There was a 
time when the best and most intelligent men in 
New England verily thought that the public safe- 
ty required them to punish witchcraft by death. 
Fighting has been deemed not only excusable, 
but honorable; and thousands of earth’s choicest 
sons have died in battle, from the highest and 
most self-sacrificing motives. Yet it is now 
slowly dawning upon the moral sense, and the 
common sense of mankind, that war is wrong, 
irrational and unprofitable. Louis Philippe, look- 
ing at it merely as a statesman, pronounces it a 
losing game, and asserts that it always costs 
much more than it brings to the victorious na- 
tion. However wise we may seem, on some 
points, in comparison with those who have pre- 

ceded us, the clearest sighted among us will 
seem stupid enough to those who follow. The 
Social growth is so slow, that relative superiority 





or inferiority, at any given point of time, is not 
worth arguing about. 

Thus far, the ameliorations at Sing Sing have 
been productive of the most beneficial eflects.— 
Limited and imperfect as the experiment has 
hitherto been, it has proved highly conducive to 
order and cheerful obedience. The nature of 
these changes in the administration, perhaps 
could not be more concisely indicated, than by 
the following anecdote : 

Two ministers in the Society of Friends travel- 
led together, and one was much more successful 
in his jabors than the other. ‘How dost thou 
manage to take so much more hold of the hearts 
of the people, than I do?’ said the least efficient 
preacher. ‘I can tell thee in few words,’ re- 
plied the other: ‘I tell people if they do right 
|they shall not be whipped. You tell them if they 
| don’t do right, they shall be whipped.’ 
| In other words, the system now begun at Sing 
| Sing is to punish as sparingly as possible, and to 
give cordial praise andiincrease of privileges for 
‘every indication of improvement. The wisdom 
of such a course was suggested to my mind _ sev- 
eral years ago by an intelligent, well-educated 
woman, who had, by intemperance, become an 
inmate of the alms-house at South Boston. ‘Oh!’ 
said she, ‘if they would only give us more en- 
couragement and less driving; if they would 
grant increased privileges for doing well, instead 
of threatening punishment for doing wrong; | 
could perform my tasks with a cheerful heart if 
they would only say to me, ‘Do your task 
quickly and behave well, and you shall hear mu- 
sic one evening in the week, or you may have 
one day of the week to read entertaining books,’ 
Sut instead of that, it always is, ‘If your task is 
not done well, you will be punished.’ Oh! no- 
body that has never tried it knows how hard 
this makes the woik go off,’ 

I thought of this woman when ] read Barry 
Cornwall’s lines, called Tue Poor Hovse. 





‘Enter and look ! in the high-walled yards 

Fierce men are pacing the barren ground. 
Enter the long, bare chambers! Girls 

And women are sewing without a sound— 
Sewing from morn till the dismal eve, 

And not a laugh or song goes round. 


‘ No communion—no kind thought 
Dwells in the pauper’s breast of care ; 
Nothing but pain in the grievous past— 
Nothing to come but the black despair 
Of bread in prison, bereft of friends, 
Or hungry, out in the open air !’ 


Acting upon the principle to which I have al- 
luded, Mr. Edmonds, President of the Inspectors 
at Sing Sing, last Fourth of July, sent each of 
the seventy-three women prisoners, a beautiful 
boquet, with a note asking them to receive the 
flowers as a testimonial of his approbation for 
their good conduct. When the matrons passed 
through the galleries, every woman came to the 


|door of her cell, with the flowers in her hand, 


and earnest thanks, and the whispered ‘God 
bless you,’ met them at every step. Being af- 
terwards assembled in the chapel, they brought 
their flowers, and while the matron talked with 
them like a mother, about the necessity of form- 
ing habits of self government, and of the effect 
of their present conduct on their future prospects 
in life, the tears flowed plentifully, and convul- 
sive sobs were audible. One of the matrons 
writes : 





ly exhortations. 


‘The effect of this little experiment has been 
manifest in the more quiet and gentle movements 


Their first object is to introduce in- | of the prisoners, in their softened and subdued 
tones of voice, and in their ready and cheerful 
obedience. 


It has deepened my conviction that, 
however degraded: by sin or hardened by outrage 


and wrong, while Reason maintains its empire 
‘over the Mind, there is no heart so callous or 
obdurate that the voice of Sympathy and Kind- 
‘hess may not reach it, or so debased as to give 
‘no response to the tones of Christian Love.’ 


Last week was Thanksgiving in New York. 


'On that occasion, one of the matrons, as a reward 


for the good behavior of the prisoners, caused 


her piano to be removed to the chapel, and tunes 


of praise and worship were mingled with friend- 
We, who live freely amid the 
lair sights and sounds of our Father’s creation, 
can hardly imagine hogs soothing and refreshing 
is the voice of music to the prisoner’s weary 
and desolate soul. And then the kindness of 


bringing music and flowers to them! of offering 


to the outeast and degraded those graceful cour- 


_tesies usually appropriated to the happy, the re- 


lined, and beloved!—this touched their inmost 
hearts, even more deeply than the blessed voice 
of music. They wept like children, and some 
of them said ‘It does not seem as if we could 
}ever want to do wrong again.’ 

| Tam well aware that this will sound very sen- 
timental to many readers. Very likely some 
| wag may jestingly describe these suggestions, 
as a ‘a new transcendental mode of curing crime 
by music and flowers.’ If so, he is welcome to 
his mirth. For my own part, I cannot jest about 
the misery or the errors of any of my fellow 
creatures, Not unfrequently, when I urge warm- 
ly some principle founded deep in the laws of 
human nature and in the divine government, I 
jam met with a half incredulous smile, or an eva- 





THE HANGMAN. 





sive compliment to my kindness of heart. To 
such, I am ever disposed to say, ‘ In the name of 
humanity, give thoughtful attention to the true 
interests of Society and be more sparing of your 
flattery.’ I urge these subjects with no sickly 
sentimentality, or diseased sympathy with crime. 
That I am a veritable woman in my modes of 
approaching truth, I acknowledge; and thankful 
I am that the warm sun-light of the affections 
and sentiments does forever rest on my under- 
standing. But that truth is perceived less clearly 
under these genial influences, | deny, If the 
sunshine gilus every leaf and twig of the land- 
scape, it likewise makes them more distinctly 
visible. There is much significance in the 
scripture phrase ‘ wise-hearted.’ 





Poulmann, lately beheaded in Paris, for robbery 
and murder, when his head was under the axe, 
said: ‘I owe society a giudge, because it con- 
demned me to the galleys when I was on/ 
seventeen. After the expiration of the term for 
which I was sentenced, there was still enough 
stuff left in me, to make an honest man. But] 
was always pointed at as a liberated galley. 
slave.’ 

In connection with this subject, I would most 
urgently entreat all who listen to me, to be very 
cautious how they treat a first crime in any per. 
son. I have known young girls of sixteen seut 
to Blackwell’s Island, for stealing property valued 
at a quarter of a dollar. Once there, seen by 
visitors in company with prostitutes and thieves, 


The doctrines of forgiveness and love, taught@haunted by a continual sense of degradation, is 


by Jesus, are not, as men seem to suppose, mere 
sentimental theories, fit only for heaven! they 
are rational principles, which may, not only safe- 
ly, but profitably, be reduced to practice on 
earth. All divine principles, if suffered to flow 
out into the ultimates of life, would prove the 
wisest political economy. I habitually arrive at 
truth by faith in the infusing principle, rather 
than by calculation of results. Once firmly con- 
vinced of a truth, I do not fear to trust it in any 
ofits applications ; for 1 know it will carry me 
to safe conclusions as surely as the horse guides 
his rider home across the untracked prairies. 

In answer to my oft-repeated remark, that So- 
ciety makes its own criminals, | am told that 
God leaves the will of man free; that no man 
is compelled to sin, and therefore every individual 
is responsible entirely for his own sin. Whether 
the same action és equally asin; in the sight of 
God, when committed by individuals in totally 
different circumstances, | will not attempt to dis- 
cuss. Such questions should reverently be left 
to Him who made the heart, and who alone can 
judge it. But I feel that if I were to commit 
crime, with my education, and the social influ- 
ences that prop my weaknesses in every direc- 
tion, I should be a much worse sinner than a 
person guilty of the same deed, whose child- 
hood had been passed among the lowest haunts 
of vice, and whose after years had been un- 
visited by outward influences to purify and _re- 
fine. ‘The degree of conviction resisted would 
be the measure of my sin. 

With regard to the question of man’s free will, 
I cannot but observe that the friends, who argue 
thus with me, are extremely careful to place 
their children under safe outward influences.— 
So little do they trust their free will to the guid- 
ance of Providence, they will not even allow 
them to go to schools taught by persons of dif- 
ferent creed from their own. 

The simple fact is, human beings stand be- 
tween two kind of influences, the inward and 
the outward. The inward is the spirit of God, 
which strives with us always. The outward is 
the influence of Education, Society, Govern- 
ment, &c. Ina right state of things, these two 
influences would be in perfect harmony; but it 
is painfully obvious that they are now discordant. 
Society should stand to her poor in the relation 
of aparent, not of a master. Governments should 
spend more money to prevent crime, and then 
they will need to expend less in punishing it.— 
In proportion as Hamburgh Redemption Insti- 
tutes increase, prisons will diminish. The right 
of Society to punish, or restrain, implies the 
duty to prevent. When Buonaparte objected to 
a woman’s talking politics, Madame de Stael 
shrewdly replied, ‘In a country where women 
are beheaded, it is very natural they should ask 
the reason why.’ And if the children of poor 
and ignorant men are branded and ruined for life, 
by the operation of civil laws, it is reasonable 
that they should be early taught those moral 
obligations on which laws are based. I repeat, 
that Society, is answerable for crime, because it 
is so negligent of duty. And I would respect- 
fully suggest to legislators, what probably will 
have more power to attract their attention than 
any considerations of human brotherhood, viz: 
that a practicable adaptation of our civil institu- 
tions to Christian principles, would prove an 
immense saving of money to the State. The 
energy spent in committing and in punishing 
crime, is a frightful waste of human labor. So- 
ciety calculates its mechanical forces better than 
its moral. They do not observe, that ‘on the 
occasion of every great crime, a proportionally 
great force was in motion ;’ and they do not cal- 
culate how different would be the product of the 
social sum, if that force had been wisely insteaM 
of unwisely employed. Add to this, the alarm- 
ing consideration that crime hardened by severity 
is continually sent back upon Society; that So- 
ciety thrusts at it with a thousand spear points, 
and goads it to desperation, to be again punished 
by a renewal of the hardening process. 

Inquiry into the causes of crime, and the means 
of preventicn, cannot receive too much attention 
from the wise and good. ‘ The soil of Vesuvius 
has been explored,’ says Schiller, ‘to discover 
the origin of its eruptions ; and why is less at- 
tention paid to a moral, than to a physical phe- 
nomenon? Why do we not equally regard the 
nature and situation ofthe things which surround 





a man, until the tinder within him takes fire.’ 


their future course likely to be any thing but a 
downward one! To employers who take such 
harsh measures with erring domestics, instead 
of friendly exhortation and christian interest in 
the welfare of a human soul, I always want to 
say, ‘Ah! if she were thine own daughter, de. 
pendant on the kindness and ferbearance of 
strangers, is it thus you would have them treat 
her! If she once had a mother, that watched 
her cradle tenderly, and folded her warmly to a 
loving heart, treat her gently, for that mother’s 
sake. If her childhood was unnurtured, and un- 
cheered by the voice of love, then treat her 
more gently, for that very reason; and remem- 
ber the saying, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’ 

I would likewise entreat those who happen to 
know of some delinquency ina fellow being to 
keep the secret faithfully, so long as his life gives 
assurance of sincere amendment. A very young 
man, who is now in Sing Sing, when tried for 
his second offence, told a story at the bar, which 
was in substance as follows: 

My first offence was committed more in thought- 
lessness than with deliberate wickedness. But 
I felt that I was to blame, and was willing to 
bear the penalty like a man. In prison, I formed 
the strongest resolutions to atone for my fault by 
a life of honest usefulness. When my time was 
out, I succeeded, after a good deal ot difficulty, 
in obtaining employment. I did my best to gain 
the confidence of my employer, and succeeded. 
Every day I felt my manhood grow stronger.— 
But at last a person came into the store, who 
eyed me keenly, and I turned pale under his 
gaze. He told my employer that he had seen me 
among the convicts at Sing Sing; andl was 
sternly dismissed from his service. I went to 
Philadelphia to seek for any honest employment 
I could find: but a man, who saw me there, 
told me if I did not quit the city in twenty-four 
hours he would expose me. I came back dis- 
heartened to New York. I had spent my last 
dollar. Christians would not give mea home; 
gamblers and thieves would; and here lam again 
on my way to Sing Sing.’ 

Reader, what if this young man were your 
own son? God give you sucha heart as had 
the kind old woman, who, running to the assis- 
tance of a stranger wounded in the street, was 
asked, ‘Is he your son?’ ‘No,’ she replied, 
‘but he is somebody's son.’ —Boston Courier. 
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Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By Cyaries Srear. 


Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 621-2 cts 
bese work is intended to present a concise and 
practical view of Capital punishment. In prepar- 

ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter em- 
bodying O'CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 

Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 

This work has passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘If any man can read these Essays and not be con- 
vinced that legal killing has incited to four murders 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fear 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book wil! 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sel! it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here indastriously collected—the recorded opin- 
ions of Becearia, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv- 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more genera) reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traicures of the human heart and life—of our criminal! 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg- 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every gov 
ernment whose Jaws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ.’-—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Published and sold by the author, and by his agents, 
Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 403 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
a will be received, and single numbers 
sold. 
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